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> 23 This elevated section of IH 345 in downtown Dallas will be 

= Em | a big boon to the movement of traffic when it is completed. 
The freeway connects with IH 45, top right corner, and 

joins a major Dallas artery, Central Expressway, near the 

unfinished section at the bottom of the photo. The work 

also includes a four-level interchange over IH 20 where it 

intersects with IH 45. This elevated section passes over 

Elm, Main, and Commerce Streets and convenient exit 
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About Our Cover 

Large white blossoms surrounded by dark green foliage 
make the magnolia one of the state’s most colorful summer 
trees. Long famed for the beauty of its flowers, the tree 
would be a colorful addition to any highway, such as this 
one near Jasper in District 20. The trees grow mainly in 
the eastern and southeastern part of the state. 


Back Cover 
A nice place to visit—Motorists are treated to a beautiful 
view of Sam Rayburn Reservoir from this scenic overlook 
and picnic area on FM 1007 on the southeast side of the 
lake. There are two picnic arbors on 1.25 acres and a large 
parking lot for autos pulling boats and campers. 

Cover photos by Jack Lewis 


SIMONS SAYS: 


THE DEPARTMENT CARES 


ESTORING highway building and 
highway builders to the “honored 
category to which they so rightfully 
belong” was the pledge of Charles E. 
Simons on May 19 as he took the oath 
of office as a member of the Texas 
Highway Commission. 

He replaces Garrett Morris of Fort 
Worth who had served since July 
1968. 

Simons, speaking to a packed crowd 
in the main hearing room of the High- 
way building, said, “I have a feeling 
highway transportation is more in 
favor with the public than the artic- 


ulate and effete minority realizes. Our 
task is to see that this challenge is met. 
I have no doubts as to the outcome.” 

Simons said he had a lot of things 
to unlearn because 25 years ago high- 
ways were popular and “we had wide- 
spread and active support.” The new 
commissioner has been an active sup- 
porter of good roads since 1936 when 
he was director of public relations for 
the Texas Good Roads Association 
and editor of Texas Parade magazine. 

In those days, Simons said, there 
were few who attacked highway de- 
velopment as a “despoiler of the en- 


vironment and ecology and highway 
administrators and engineers as de- 
mons intent on sending huge machines 
tearing through the countryside .. .” 

The new commissioner said he knew 
the Department really cared for 
people, citing the rescue work during 
snowstorms, floods, hurricanes, and 
other disasters. He said the Depart- 
ment works to build highways that 
save lives, and listed a few safety 
features developed by and through the 
Department: Texas crash cushions, 
breakaway light and sign standards, 
effective illumination at major inter- 


Charles Simons (hand raised) takes 
the oath of office from his friend 
Judge Fred Harless, with Governor 
Preston Smith and Mrs. Simons in 
attendance. 


CONGRATULATIONS—A. W. _ Eat- 
man (right), Materials and Tests 
engineer, congratulates Mrs. Simons 
and her husband after the swearing- 
in ceremonies. 


DOORKNOB PEN—Garrett Morris 
(right) receives a pen set made from 
a Capito! doorknob and given to 
him from Herbert C. Petry Jr. (left), 
J. C. Dingwall, and Luther DeBerry. 


IS THAT YOU, GARRETT?—Morris and Dingwall scan the album presented to Morris on 


his retirement from the Highway Commission. Former State Highway Engineer Gibb 
Gilchrist and former Commissioner John Redditt were honored guests. 


changes, ingenuity of the design of the 
Houston Ship Channel bridge, skid- 
ding research, separated center stripe 
on two lane highways, and a machine 
to measure the smoothness of pave- 
ments. 

Simons addressed his last remarks 
to his “fellow workers” in the High- 
way Department. 

“T shall be ever mindful of your 
welfare for you are the bone and 
sinew, the heart and soul, and the 
conscience of a great Department en- 
gaged in rendering a great service to 
your fellow man.” 

Commissioner Herbert C. Petry Jr. 
presided over the ceremonies in the 
absence of Highway Commission 
Chairman Dewitt Greer, who was at- 
tending the International Road Fed- 
eration Conference in Europe. 

Judge Fred S. Harless of the 14th 
Judicial District and a longtime friend 


of Simons administered the oath of 
office. 

Governor Preston Smith said that 
Simons was assuming a job with highly 
important duties, because nothing 
touches “our daily lives so much as 
highways—from the producers to the 
consumers.” Smith said highways have 
given Texans—and other Americans— 
a fifth freedom, mobility. He said that 
Texas must provide an adequate high- 
way system in harmony with its en- 
vironment. Men like Charlie Simons 
are equal to the challenge, said the 
Governor, as the Highway Department 
serves as a bridge between the citizens 
to turn their desires into good high- 
ways. 

Garrett Morris was recognized for 
his work on the Highway Commission. 

“His career on the Commission can 
be summed up this way,” said Petry. 
“Garrett Morris has kept the faith—in 


the objectives and high ideals of the 
Texas Highway Department.” 

On behalf of the Commission, State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, and 
Assistant State Highway Engineer 
Luther DeBerry, Petry presented to 
Morris a replica of a doorknob from 
the State Capitol that had been con- 
verted to a pen set and mounted on 
pink granite. 

Dingwall presented Morris with an 
album from the employees of the De- 
partment that depicted his tenure on 
the Commission. 

Morris said that it had been his 
privilege to work with the finest men 
and women in his career. He said there 
were no finer men in Texas than those 
with whom he had served on the Com- 
mission, Jack Kultgen, Petry, and 
Greer. 

“This has been the most rewarding 
interlude in my life,” said Morris. 

Charles Simons is a native of 
Lafayette, Indiana, and attended 
schools in Ohio. Early in his career 
he was a newsman in Ohio and West 
Virginia. He later served as capitol 
correspondent for the Associated Press 
in Austin. 

In 1936 he took up dual duties as 
editor of Texas Parade and director of 
public relations for the Texas Good 
Roads Association. In 1942 he was 
named vice-president of the organiza- 
tion. 

He managed a successful campaign 
for adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment protecting highway user taxes 
in Texas from diversion and was one 
of the leading sponsors of the amend- 
ment that provides a retirement sys- 
tem for state employees. 

From 1947 to 1971 Simons was 
executive vice-president of the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 
with headquarters in Dallas. For many 
years Simons has participated in a 
wide range of civic, professional, and 
public-service activities. 

He and his wife, the former Mary 
Ann Yeazell, reside in Dallas. They 
have three children and nine grand- 
children. &2 


In February Jacob Dekema, a district engineer with the California Division 
of Highways, answered highway critics and their emotional arguments in 
an address to the American Road Builders Association’s national convention 
in Los Angeles. Following is an edited version of Dekema’s speech on.... 


THE 


ECOLOGY 


TRANSPORTATION 


T IS ALWAYS a pleasure to speak 

to people who are actively engaged 
in building a better America, par- 
ticularly today when the prophets of 
doom are swaying masses of well- 
meaning citizens into emotional and 
irrational efforts with questionable 
results in attempts to improve our en- 
vironment. Our transportation system 
has come under virulent attack by 
these Jeremiahs who seem totally un- 
able to comprehend that, in the words 
of General Billy Mitchell, “Trans- 
portation is the essence of civilization.” 

Four hundred years ago Lord 
Bacon told Queen Elizabeth I that 
there are three things that make a 
nation great: “fertile soil, busy work- 
shops, and the easy conveyance of 
men and goods from place to place.” 
It is in this “easy conveyance of men 
_and goods from place to place” that 
America has excelled and far sur- 
passed the rest of the world. 

We are today engaged in modern- 


izing and improving an already mag- 
nificent transportation system that 
some seem to take for granted as a 
natural phenomenon. Our task is quite 
similar to that of Baron Hausman who 
was instructed by Emperor Napoleon 
III one hundred years ago to modern- 
ize Paris. The transformation of the 
medieval town into today’s great 
modern city was accomplished in the 
face of the same public attack that 
accompanies our struggle today. 

Hausman carved the great boule- 
vards through the heart of Paris, “up- 
rooting people, removing valuable 
property from the tax rolls, splitting 
communities, separating families and 
dividing the city into isolated islands.” 
Compared to Hausman’s meat-axe ap- 
proach, we are using the patience and 
precision of a neurosurgeon in restor- 
ing adequate flow through our urban 
arterial system. 

The average person’s resistance to 
change makes the task of modern- 


izing a great city exceedingly difficult. 
In a study of the so-called “New 
Town” of Columbia, Maryland, it be- 
came evident that transportation must 
be considered at a very early stage in 
planning and prior to completion of 
the land use plan. The reverse process 
now being performed in our more 
viable and progressive cities naturally 
produces vast resistance and demands 
for maintenance of the status quo or a 
return to an obsolete system of a pre- 
vious century. These difficulties are 
compounded by a growing segment 
of the population that wants to pre- 
serve the past at all costs. 

Professor Arthur Lewis of Princeton 
University comments, “Only decadent 
peoples, on the way down, feel an 
urgent need to mythologize and live in 
the past. A vigorous people, on the 
way up, has visions of its future .. .” 

Because the problems sometimes 
seem to be insurmountable, we fre- 
quently receive suggestions to apply 


BEAUTIFY THAT ROAD—Rufus Jones, maintenance construction 
supervisor in Fredericksburg, directs landscaping and beautifica- 
tion operations at the intersection of Ranch Road 1 and US 290 
near Hye. More than 1.5 million trees and seedlings are being 
set out along U. S. highways each year. 


“systems engineering.” In the Harvard 


University Press publication “Run, 
Computer, Run” the authors point out 
that “The present tools of formal sys- 
tems analysis work best on well-de- 
fined, simple, concrete models, involv- 
ing quantifiable concepts, measurable 
data, and above all, thoroughly under- 
stood theoretical structures which 
adequately reflect reality.” 

Simon Ramo, one of the prophets 
of the Systems Approach, says, ‘“Sur- 
round the problem too broadly, try too 
hard to be absolutely complete and 
you will not only get nowhere in the 
solution of the problem, but you will 
be doing a terribly poor job of systems 
engineering.” 


In other words, systems engineering 
stops short of taking into critical con- 
sideration the whole of society, econ- 
omy, environment, or the human con- 
dition. Human values cannot be meas- 
ured or predicted, therefore cannot be 
quantified and included in systems 
engineering. Highly successful in a 
simple project of putting a man on the 
moon, it is doomed to failure in the 
complexities of getting a man to work. 


Critics gloatingly quote statistics 
proving that the area devoted to trans- 
portation in downtown Los Angeles is 
over half the total ground area. Little 
do they know that downtown San 
Diego, laid out before the automobile 


was even a dream, has 42 percent de- 
voted to city streets. Pierre L’Enfant 
in laying out Washington, D. C., pro- 
posed 59 percent of the total area in 
streets. The Los Angeles and San 
Diego freeway systems will occupy 
about 2 percent of the land and carry 
about 60 percent of the traffic. 

The only really meaningful statistic 
would be the comparison of total floor 
space with transportation space. The 
truly astounding fact is that the astro- 
nomical increase in floor area by the 
construction of multistory buildings 
has required only a relatively small in- 
crease in the ground area devoted to 
transportation and terminal facilities. 

An additional benefit caused by our 


conversion to high-speed mechanized 
transportation has been the elimina- 
tion of the need for 90 million acres of 
pastureland to feed all the horses and 
mules that were necessary to serve our 
transport needs of the early 20th 
Century. This is twice the total area of 
all the right of way of all the public 
roads in the United States including 
all the three million miles of roads that 
existed before World War I. 

The additional area occupied by the 
700,000 miles added to the public 
road system since then is insignificant 
compared to the immense area that 
has been freed to grow food for 
people. Incidentally, the increase of 
about 25 percent in road mileage was 
accompanied by a 100 percent in- 
crease in population. Even today, less 
than half the mileage is paved and, of 
course, nowhere near the total width 
of right of way is paved. In addition, 
over 1.5 million trees and seedlings 
are being set out along highway rights 
of way each year. Look down from 
the high-rise office buildings in Los 
Angeles and San Diego. The wide 
green belts of open space that you see 
are the freeways. 


Win modern high-speed transporta- 
tion it has become possible for agri- 
culture to concentrate on specialized 
crops instead of the diversified agri- 
culture of earlier times. By so doing, 
agricultural productivity has increased 
astonishingly. San Diego County agri- 
culture, though it rates fourth among 
the county’s major industries, reported 
total production during 1969 valued 
at $146.5 million, the highest ever 
recorded here, despite the continued 
urbanization of the area. 

Our concern with the environment 
is nothing new. In 1300 English noble- 
men petitioned King Edward I to do 
something about the pollution of air 
in London and in 1306 he issued a 
proclamation prohibiting the pollution 
of air. As Edward may have dis- 
covered, and as we are well aware 
today, improvement of the environ- 
ment comes about through economic 


growth, not through edict. Edward 
was also concerned with transportation 
and in 1285 a statute required an open 
space of 200 feet on either side of the 
highway, a precept we might well 
follow. 

In 1909 about 26 million horses 
traveled some 13 billion miles and 
3,850 people were killed in accidents 
involving horse-drawn vehicles. This 
gives a mileage death rate of over 30 
per 100 million vehicle miles, more 
than ten times as high as the rate on 
California’s freeways. 


A study by the American Medical 
Association in a rural county in Illinois 
showed that 16 physicians take better 
medical care of more people than 42 
doctors could 40 years ago. The 
reason, of course, faster, safer, more 
convenient transportation enabling 
patients to come to the doctor or hos- 
pital in a matter of minutes and at 
frequent intervals, The savings in lives 
due to better medical care brought 
about by modern transportation far 
exceeds the number of lives lost in the 
process of moving people and goods. 

A similar transformation has oc- 
curred in the field of education. Better 
transportation has made it possible to 
consolidate tiny schools and upgrade 
teaching and physical facilities. The 
success of the smaller state colleges to 
supplement the major universities de- 
pends entirely on placing these schools 
within commuting distance of most 
areas, giving an opportunity for higher 
education to all those who desire it. 

More evidence is accumulating that 
overcrowding leads to neurotic and 
abnormal behavior ranging from 
thoughtless discourtesy to savagery. 

This probably points out the crux 
of the passenger transportation prob- 
lem. How do you herd people into 
mass transportation and mass _ tene- 
ments when human nature demands 
the opposite? 

In experimental bus runs to help 
people in Watts gain access to em- 
ployment in other areas of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan region, it was 


soon discovered that one of the first 
pay checks went for a downpayment 
on an automobile. 

In European cities too, even with 
their fine public transportation sys- 
tems, people are purchasing auto- 
mobiles for their personal transporta- 
tion. These people are not fools, but 
have recognized a simple economic 
principle — transportation improve- 
ments increase mobility and the best 
transportation system gives the great- 
est freedom in choosing where to live, 
expands the area where they can sell 
their labor, and gives them a greater 
choice in selecting shops, educational, 
religious, cultural, and _ recreational 
facilities. 

The highly prized “open space” 
concept of modern city development 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
automobile. It is not possible, even if 
it were desirable, to arrest this develop- 
ment by slowing the construction of 
roads, because the roads are already 
there. If improvements are delayed, 
they will merely become more in- 
adequate and pose an ever-increasing 
problem whose solution will ultimately 
be demanded at great expense. 


The purpose of transportation is 
not merely to achieve the most eco- 
nomical and efficient vehicles con- 
ceivable. The purpose of transporta- 
tion is civilization itself. From the 
dawn of civilization those cities and 
states having the best transportation 
systems have achieved the highest 
standards of living, have advanced 
their culture ahead of their time and 
have been able to maintain themselves 
militarily against envious and ag- 
gressive neighbors. 

Transportation is the most vital— 
the primary input to the ecology of 
human civilizations. If we jointly con- 
tinue toward our goal of building a 
better America, we will achieve the 
vision of one of the Hebrew prophets 
peering into the future, “Every man 
shall sit under his own vine and under 
his fig tree, and none shall make him 
afraid.” & 


Our Man on the Rio Grande 


HEN JACK SKILES became super- 
W visor of the Judge Roy Bean 
Visitor Center at Langtry in 1968, he 
wasn’t “going away” to a job; he was 
coming home after 20 years. 

Home during Skiles’ boyhood had 
been a small rock house on a high 
bluff overlooking Eagle Nest Canyon 
and the Rio Grande. It is a beautiful, 
rugged site where during most of the 
year southern breezes blow off the 
winding Rio Grande. Jack grew up 
swimming, hiking, hunting, fishing, 
digging, and exploring in the canyons 
along the river. 

“When I was a small boy, no more 
than 10, I’d call my dog and tell mama 
I was going down to the river to swim,” 
says Skiles. ‘““We’d go down there, just 
the two of us, and spend the day.” 

Skiles has been digging in Indian 
caves and shelters “from about the 
time I could walk. 

“Dad was a mechanic during the 

Depression and when things were slow 
he’d pack up and go hunting or dig in 
Indian caves. Many’s the time he’d just 
put me in a tow sack, toss me over his 
back, and away we’d go.” 
- Through the years Jack and his 
father have collected an enviable 
amount of artifacts, especially bone 
yawls (used in working hides) and 
painted rocks. Skiles also has a large 
collection of old bottles, especially 
beer and whiskey bottles left by Judge 
Roy Bean and Irish railroad workers 
who were in the area in the 1880's. 

Projectile points and arrowheads 
and various fiber artifacts such as 
sandals and bedding round out the 
Skiles’ fascinating collection. 


By Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 


When Jack was about 10, he and 
his mother and father made their 
greatest discovery while digging in a 
cave high above the Rio Grande about 
10 miles downriver from Langtry. 
Near the back of the cave they dis- 
covered the remains of an Indian 
woman in a high state of preservation. 


“She was in the typical flexed posi- 
tion,” said Skiles, “and was wrapped 
in three mats, one of which was very 
finely woven with a colored design in 
it. Her knees were wrapped in a piece 


of deer hide.” 
Her long black hair was still intact 


and her stomach, along with other 


BONFIRE SHELTER—Researchers from the Texas Archeological Salvage Project at The 
University of Texas made excavations here in 1962 and found that Indians had driven 


bison from the cliff above some 10,000 years ago. 


Another layer of bones was found 


nearer the surface that dates back about 2700 years. Skiles said artifacts found in 
this layer included flint knives,scrapers, painted pebbles, sandals,and manos (grind- 
stones). He believes the Indians must have gorged themselves and used the remains of 


the bison for clothing and tools. 


\ 


The skulls of an Indian woman and a child about seven years 
old are part of Skiles’ collection from the Rio Grande country. 
The arrow attached to the foreshaft was lodged in the hipbone. 


parts of her body, had mummified. 
Since this discovery about 1937, the 
Indian woman has traveled many 
miles. When Skiles became curator of 
the museum in the Monahans Sand- 
hills State Park in 1958, he displayed 
the Indian there. In 1968 the remains 
were loaned to the Institute of Texan 
Cultures for display during the World’s 
Fair. After HemisFair, the mummy 
was stored in a barn behind Jack’s 
boyhood home. 

Last year David Riskind of the 
Texas Archeological Salvage Project 
at The University of Texas received 
permission from Skiles to remove part 
of the stomach to make a pollen 
analysis of the contents. Carbon dating 
revealed the woman died about 1,150 
years ago, plus or minus 70 years. 


“Preliminary studies reveal that the 
macrofossils consist of rodent bones 
(probably wood rats and white-footed 
mice), wrote Riskind, “grass seeds, 
a few fish bones (probably minnows), 
some prickly pear cactus seeds, and 
quite a few grasshopper remains. 
Microfossil remains (pollen) are pre- 
dominantly of various types of grasses. 
It is quite possible that the grass pollen 
results from eating grasshoppers (that 
would have been feeding on grass) but 
it could also be from direct ingestion 
of grass seeds.” 

Skiles said the cactus seed in the 
stomach might indicate that the woman 
died in August or September because 
that is when the prickly pears have 
seeds. 

“Cause 


of death is unknown,” 


Gauze made of woven sotol fiber was placed around the wound 
and still bears bloodstains. The brains of both Indians are 
preserved as a result of the dryness in the area. 


said Skiles, “but I know she died with 
a full stomach.” 

“You really do have a_ unique 
specimen,” Riskind wrote Skiles. 
“Very few, if any, stomach contents 
have ever been examined in the United 
States, primarily because these indi- 
viduals are so rarely preserved. This is 
why your ‘mummy’ is so important!” 

A site in Eagle Nest, or Mile, 
Canyon near Skiles’ home has attracted 
national attention. In a place called 
Bonfire Shelter, practically under the 
US 90 bridge, researchers discovered 
that Indians on at least two separate 
occasions over several thousands of 
years ran buffalo over the cliff. Besides 
the thousands of bison bones, scientists 
also discovered the bones of Pleis- 
tocene horses, camels, and elephants. 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE—In 1937 the Judge Roy Bean saloon 
was a playhouse for Jack Skiles (above). Thirty-one years later 
he returned to Langtry to supervise the Department’s visitor 
center (right). ‘‘We used to build fires inside the old saloon,’ 
says Skiles. ‘‘It’s a wonder we didn’t burn the place down.” 
The tourist bureau (below) is incorporated with a large cactus 
garden that displays Southwestern flora noted in history and 
legend. To the far right is the original Roy Bean saloon, and in 
the background are the rolling hills of Mexico. 
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PAINTED ROCKS—Skiles and his father have collected an en- 
viable amount of Indian painted rocks. Researchers have not 
been able to interpret the paintings, or to postulate what they 
might be. These rocks are found mostly in an area from the 
Pecos River to Big Bend to McCamey to near Rocksprings. The 
rocks are products of the Basketmaker Indians and none bear 
painted resemblances to animals or other typical expressions 


of Indian art. 


The uppermost layer of bison bones 
is dated at 900 B.C. The second layer 
contains the remains of extinct Pleis- 
tocene bison and charcoal radiocarbon 
dated at 8,280 B.C. 

Another interesting fact was dis- 
covered in a pollen analysis—that 
pinon pine forests covered the area 
around 12,000 B.C. Between 12,000 
and 8,000 B.C. a widespread warming 
and drying trend led to an overall re- 
duction of pine forests suitable for 
many of the larger Pleistocene brows- 
ing and grazing animals. From 5,500 
B.C. vegetation changed as rainfall 
diminished. 

Researchers found the remains of 
at least three bison jumps with both 
Folsom and _ Plainview projectile 
points. “Whether the individuals re- 
sponsible for the bison jumps were 
migrating bands of Paleo-Indians who 
followed the bison into the region, or 
whether the bison jump was accomp- 
lished by persons already in the 
region has not been definitely deter- 
mined,” reports Vaughn M. Bryant 
Jr. of UT’s department of botany. 

“Artifacts from other archeological 
sites of equal antiquity suggest, how- 
ever, that man was present in many 


The remains of this Indian woman were discovered by the Skiles 
family about 1937. Rock beads (lower left), on a string made 
of sotol fiber, were around the woman’s neck and a rabbit fur 
over the shoulders. A black rope, possibly made of bear hair, 
was wrapped around the body as was another rope made of 
buckskin strips dyed red and tied together. The mummified 
stomach is at far right. Pollen tests showed the woman had 


minnows, grasshoppers, mice, and prickly pear apples. 


areas of the Amistad region by 8,000 
B.Gee 

In the same canyon nearer to the 
Rio Grande is a shelter Skiles calls 
Eagle Cave, about 87 feet deep, 185 
across, with an overhang about 90 
feet above the talus slope. The cultural 
fill or material that accumulated while 
Indians lived in the cave is about 10 
feet thick and carbon tests indicate 
that it was occupied periodically for 
about 5,000 years. Faint pictographs 
are barely visible at the back of the 
shelter. 


This was a shelter occupied by the 
Basketmaker Indians, so called be- 
cause of their ability to weave mats, 
baskets, and sandals from lechuguilla 
and sotol plants. 

“The Basketmaker Indians lived in 
shelters scattered from the Devils 
River on the southeast to the upper 
Big Bend country some 250 miles up- 
stream,” reported Skiles in one of 
many papers he has written about the 
area. “The same culture stretched 
northwest along the Pecos River to the 
sand dunes and Davis Mountains. The 
far western portion of the Trans-Pecos 
was inhabited by the Jumanos while 


the northwestern part of the region 
was often occupied by the fierce Lipan 
Apaches. Comanches were also travel- 
ing along what is now known as the 
Comanche trail that leads into Mexico. 

“The Basketmakers of the eastern 
Trans-Pecos region did not have 
pottery or corn and subsisted off the 
animals and plants of the area. They 
did not use bows, but utilized the 
atlatl for propelling their projectile 
points. 

“In Eagle Nest Canyon the Basket- 
makers were animal-like in that they 
made no attempts to improve their 
living conditions by building walls or 
cliff houses within the caves. They did, 
however, carry flat rocks into the caves 
for cooking and as these were broken 
by heat, they were discarded in front 
of the shelters and formed large rock 
piles or talus slopes.” 

Perhaps it is the country where 
Skiles grew up that develops a strong 
sense of history and a need for preser- 
vation of all artifacts. In any event, 
Skiles took graduate work in geology, 
anthropology, archeology, and ecology 
at The University of Texas. Since he 
left Langtry 23 years ago, he has been 
a science teacher, a museum curator, 
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Bureau supervisor Skiles keeps busy with 
paper work and helping visitors and over- 
seeing the cactus garden (right). Note 
old keys on his desk that groundskeeper 
Reynaldo Cantu found on the site. Within 
five minutes of leaving his office Skiles 
can be throwing a line into the Rio Grande 
(above) or hiking in his Eagle Nest Canyon 
where a beautiful pool of spring water 
offers a refreshing swim or a cool drink 
(left). The black horizontal line above 
him is a pipe that carries water from the 
spring to his parents’ home. Beneath the 
pipeline, in the canyon wall, is a shelter 
where Basketmaker Indians lived for 
thousands of years. 


and a school superintendent. It was 
while he was superintendent in 1968 
that he began to think about changing 
careers. 

One day while he was in Austin 
attending a school meeting, he decided 
to go to the Highway Department to 
find out what was being done with the 
Roy Bean museum. He talked with 
Tom Taylor, director of Travel and 
Information Division, and learned that 
the Department was building a new 
visitor center there. Taylor said they 
needed a supervisor for the bureau 
and offered Skiles the job on the spot. 
Skiles went back to Balmorhea, 
thought it over, and called Taylor to 
accept the job. 

He and his wife and three children 
(two boys and a girl) built a home 
near the edge of Eagle Nest Canyon 
within sight of his boyhood home, the 
visitor center, and US 90, main traffic 
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Skiles (above) still finds time to explore the country around his 
home, which can be seen near the edge of Eagle Nest Canyon 
in the left background. The large opening in the canyon wall 
near the middle of the picture is called Eagle Cave where Indians 
lived for thousands of years, and where (right) Skiles searches 
through the fine, powdery dust on the cave floor. Radiocarbon 
tests, made near the bottom of the cave, show Indians lived 
here between 6510 and 7110 B.C., while tests from the upper 
layer place occupation between 1300 and 1620 B.C. 


artery in the area. Jack’s sons fish, 
swim, hunt, and explore as he did 
when he was a boy. Although the chil- 
dren are imbued with a strong sense 
of history, they do not find the time 
to dig for artifacts as Jack did in the 
Thirties. 

Skiles and his sons have begun re- 
storing the walls of what he believes 
was the residence of Cesario Torres, the 
first settler in the area. Torres’ home 
later became headquarters for Camp 
Langtry. The remains are within a few 
hundred yards of the Skiles home. 

Jack also has a large collection of 
bottles—mostly whiskey and beer and 
even a few small glass opium vials. 

“East from Langtry,” says Skiles, 
“the railroad workers in the 1880's 
were mostly Irishmen and west of here 
the contractor used mostly Chinese 
crews. So east of here I picked up 
mostly whiskey and beer bottles and 
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opium pipes and cooking 
utensils.” He found the pieces of a 
giant iron wok (Chinese cooking bowl) 
and welded it together. 

Skiles is active in the Val Verde 
County Historical Survey Committee 
and is often called upon to lecture and 
show slides of his Indian artifacts. He 
has written a manuscript about Judge 
Roy Bean based on personal inter- 
views with many who knew the salty 
old judge. There are still a few re- 
visions and additions Skiles wants to 
make before he tries to publish the 
judge’s story. 

When visitors to the Judge Roy 
Bean Visitor Center ask about the 
judge or the Trans-Pecos country, 
you can bet Jack Skiles, amateur 
archeologist, historian, writer, hunter, 
fisherman, collector, sheep raiser, edu- 
cator, and travel counselor, will have 
the answer. {9 
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Fort Worth Telegram—tThe chairman of 
the Texas Turnpike Authority said... a 
major traffic problem is facing the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike unless another, 
parallel facility is constructed. One way to 
help finance such a thoroughfare might 
be to share some of the turnpike’s 
revenue. 

Dee Kelly of Fort Worth added, how- 
ever, that the TTA has a legal and moral 
obligation to turn the turnpike into a toll- 
free road when it is paid for. 

“We are not trying to promote the idea 
of extending tolls on the Dallas-Fort Worth 
road,”’ he said, “It is the plan of the 
authority to turn it to a free road and 
I’m not aware of any member of the 
authority who has a different idea,’ he 
said. 

But, Kelly continued, ‘‘l am suggesting 
that, based on all information we have 
available to us, unless another major 
thoroughfare is built between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, we’ll have a traffic problem 
of major proportions when the road be- 
comes a free one. 

“It is incumbent upon us to foresee 
this problem before it arises and if there 
is a way to build a new turnpike . . . one 
that can be built in a manner satisfactory 
not only to the users, but to the residents 
of this area, we ought to explore it.” 


San Antonio Express, in an article by 
by Bob Denman—Fighting the war against 
the wrong-way driver is like fighting a 
real war. It has its slogans and frustra- 
tions. It also has its death count. 

Battle scene for the engineers’ war is 
the state’s expressway system, where 
wrong-way driving in many instances ends 
in two or more traffic fatalities. 

Engineers first used black and white 
“Do Not Enter’ and “Do Not Enter 
Ramp”’ signs in an attempt to keep wrong- 
way drivers from entering the system by 
way of the off-ramps. Then in 1966, highly 
reflective markers which show red were 
placed intermittently in the expressway’s 
lane-marking system and in the form of 
arrows pointing the direction of traffic 
in the off ramps. 

However, the problem still existed. 

The local Highway Department office 
has been experimenting with another 
warning sign which they hope will be 
more effective. 

The new sign has white lettering on 
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a bright red background. It reads ‘‘Wrong 
Way.” 

The eye-catching sign is located at the 
base of the older signs and officials hope 
it will attract the drivers’ attention better 
than the old signs. 

In another move in the battle against 
the wrong-way driver, the Highway De- 
partment will extend the red reflective 
road buttons throughout the entire Texas 
Interstate Highway System within the next 
six months. 

Presently, the red buttons in the main 
roadway are found only in metropolitan 
areas. 

The best defense against suddenly en- 
countering a wrong-way driver in your 
lane . . . is to drive in the center or right 
lane rather than in the left lane. 


Houston Post—The public is being led 
astray on the subject of highway develop- 
ment by ‘emotional, uninformed, and 
sometimes fanatical leadership,’’ a High- 
way User Federation official said here 
Tuesday. 

A wave of controversy is hampering 
highway growth, said Yule Fisher, federa- 
tion executive vice-president. ‘‘Critics of 
highway transportation say the solution 
to highway crowding and environmental 
damage is to stop highway modernization 
—in the very face of staggering growth 
needs.” 

Highway travel, now at a trillion miles 
a year, could double by 1985 and double 
again by the year 2000, he told a group 
of Houston businessmen at a Sonesta 
Hotel luncheon. 

To meet peak-hour demands of com- 
muter traffic, Fisher suggested preferen- 
tial bus lanes on existing freeways. He 
also recommended exploring ‘‘the wide 
range of possibilities for imaginative use 
of highway corridors for ultramodern air 
cushion and rail vehicles as well as rubber 
tired buses and bus trains.” 


Houston Chronicle, with an Austin date- 
line—The Senate Environmental Matters 
Committee has approved a bill that would 
strictly limit new billboards that could be 
constructed along the state’s highways 
and that might in the future result in all 
existing boards being torn down. 

The bill is designed to bring Texas into 
compliance with the 1965 Federal High- 
way Beautification Act, now being en- 


forced by only the federal government. 

The state stands to lose 10 percent 
of its federal highway money ($24 
million a year) if billboards aren’t con- 
trolled. 

Opponents of the bill, who apparently 
had counted on the State Highway Depart- 
ment opposing the bill, were shocked 
when State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall told the panel that the bill definitely 
would bring the state into compliance 
with federal law, and that he had just 
received a letter from U.S. Transportation 
Secretary John Volpe reiterating the 
federal government’s position. 

Opponents of the bill had argued that 
outdoor advertising on billboards is an 
integral part of the American economic 
system, 

The bill . . . would not prohibit signs 
advertising services on actual premises, 
like a gasoline service station. 

All billboard owners also would be re- 
quired to obtain $25 permits for their 
existing boards so that when purchase 
and demolition time came the state would 
know where they are. 


Port Arthur News—State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall is convinced pro- 
ponents of interstate designation on SH 
73 are “spinning our wheels,” at least for 
the present. 

Dingwall has informed Port Arthur 
Mayor Bernis S. Sadler that the only hope 
for interstate designation is the authori- 
zation of additional mileage on the na- 
tional interstate system by Congress. 

Sadler told Dingwall the region is 
“vitally interested’’ in Highway 73 being 
designated a part of the interstate sys- 
tem and also in its completion to express- 
way standards in Jefferson county. 

In his reply, Dingwall said when the 
interstate program was extended past 
1972, the only additional interstate 
mileage in Texas went to a project be- 
tween Amarillo and Lubbock. He said the 
extra mileage there was “‘at the insis- 
tence’”’ of then President Johnson and 
Representative George Mahon of Lubbock, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

“This is all the mileage Texas has been 
able to get and, at this time, there is no 
existing unused, authorized mileage,’ 
Dingwall explained. 
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“Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.” 

WHO OF Us hasn’t memorized at 
one time or another Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ famed poem, “Old Iron- 
sides?” 

Written in 1830 to promote preser- 
vation of the historic relic, Holmes’ 
poem brought in contributions from 
throughout the aroused nation, and 
the ship was saved from destruction. 
The famed frigate had won its place 
in history with stalwart service on the 
high seas against the Barbary Pirates 
and in the War of 1812. 

Another nationwide campaign for 
contributions to preserve the USS 
Constitution—this is its formal name— 
occurred in 1927. Extensive and costly 
restoration, made possible primarily 
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through contributions from  school- 
children, public subscription, and the 
sale of souvenirs, was completed in 
March of 1930. 

Sound as the day of her 1797 
launching, the Constitution left the 
Boston Naval Yard on July 2, 1931 
on one of the longest voyages of her 
career... a triumphant tour of 22,000 
sea miles and 90 ports. The tour was 
a “thank you” to those who had con- 
tributed money and materials for its 
rennovation. 

At the end of the three-year tour, 
millions had had an opportunity to 
salute the famous warship. No town 
gave the seagoing visitor a more 
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tumultuous welcome than did Beau- 
mont, Texas, where “Old Ironsides” 
spent a week in dock. The above 
picture was taken as the ship passed 
through Port Arthur as it was being 
towed to Beaumont on March 8, 1932. 
Its 185-foot high mast rises above the 
100-foot raised span double leaf 
scherzer rolling lift bridge. A high- 
level bridge has replaced the old 
county bridge which ferries traffic 
across the Sabine-Neches Ship Chan- 
nel. The new county bridge ties in 
with SH 87 where Spur 214 comes in 
from SH 73. 

Today, the Constitution remains in 
commission, the oldest ship still afloat 
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of any navy in the world. Her per- 
manent home is in Boston Harbor, 
where countless visitors inspect her 
deck “once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe .. .” 
The imaginative, perhaps, can hear 
the roar of her guns and the thunder 
of battle and can relive the glory of 
her days at sea. 

Her most celebrated victory came 
in 1812 over the 38-gun British frigate 
Guerriere. The antagonists clashed on 
heavy seas about 600 miles east of 
Boston. “Old Ironsides” left the 
‘Guerriere a dismasted, helpless, hulk. 
The victory bolstered the confidence 
of the young American nation and 


did much to dispel the notion that the 
British navy was invincible, reports 
Captain T. P. Horgan in his book on 
the 44-gun ship. (Although designed 
as a 44-gun frigate, the Constitution 
seldom carried that many, although 
she mounted 55 guns during her en- 
counter with the Guerriere. ) 

During that battle, a Yankee gunner 
saw a shot bounce harmlessly off the 
Constitution’s oaken planking and 
shouted, “Her sides are made of iron!” 
Thus her nickname . . . even though 
her hulk is covered primarily with cop- 
per. The copper, incidentally, was 
supplied by Paul Revere, who later 
gained immortality for his famed ride. 


The ship’s success in battle came 
partly because she was built so sturdily 
and was so swift. It was built with 
painstaking care. Construction pro- 
ceeded slowly—work awaited arrival 
of materials from distant parts—and 
the hand labor was tedious. 

It took three years for completion, 
but the Constitution was finally 
launched in 1797. The festive event 
attracted thousands, who were warned 
that the Constitution’s entry into the 
Boston Harbor might cause a minor 
tidal wave and that they might be 
swept from nearby wharves. 

Needless to say, nothing of the sort 
happened, and the Constitution began 
its climactic career, a career destined 
to make it one of the country’s most 
important historic shrines. And many 
an eye still dances to see that banner 
in the sky . .. — Marjie Mugno 
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On a recent trip to Beaumont, a DPS helicopter helped District 
20 engineers make a study of traffic flow around a busy inter- 


eek 


section. Arriving from its base in Houston, the helicopter lands 
on the district headquarters lawn. 


UP IN THE AIR OVER 
DOWN-TO-EARTH PROBLEMS 


HE SMALL blue and white heli- 
copter hovered over the busy 
traffic intersection that was clogged 
with afternoon rush-hour traffic. Shad- 
ing their eyes from the sun penetrat- 
ing the tinted windows, three engineers 
from District 20 studied the traffic 
snarl below. 
Their suspended office gave them 
a perfect panorama of the action. Was 
there an economical, quick solution to 
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the traffic tie-up? In this case, yes. 
After 20 minutes over the site, the 
helicopter made a gentle bank to the 
left and headed for the Beaumont dis- 
trict headquarters. 

The engineers had discovered what 
they agreed was the traffic trouble 
spot. A few minor alterations on 
several feeder streets should facilitate 
traffic flow around the interchange. A 
tough traffic problem had been solved 


in less than an hour. It could have 
taken a week on the ground . . . maybe 
longer. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
information that can be collected while 
hovering over a major traffic inter- 
change, a busy city street, or a trouble- 
some section of Interstate highway, 
said Franklin Young, district engineer. 
He foresees helicopters playing an in- 
creasing role in solving certain traffic 


problems, especially in urban areas 
where traffic gets heavier each day as 
car ownership rises with the popula- 
tion growth. 

The use of helicopters is not re- 
stricted to Beaumont. Highway De- 
partment engineers in all 25 districts 
have access to the helpful engineering 
tool, and many have already taken to 
the airways to solve sticky transporta- 
tion problems along many of the 
state’s highways. 

The helicopters have been made 
available to the Department by a 
sister state agency, the Department of 
Public Safety. They were first used by 
DPS several years ago when two were 
leased for four months to use in traffic 
surveillance, searching, accident in- 
vestigation, and, in general, a feasi- 
bility study. 

Now the law enforcement agency 
has seven of the helicopters located at 
regional offices across the state. Be- 
cause of the related work of the two 
agencies, the helicopters have been 
made available to the Highway De- 
partment when they are not on official 
DPS trips. 

“The DPS is deeply concerned 
about the movement of people over 
the highways,” said E. D. Parmer, as- 
sistant district engineer. “They are 
interested in traffic situations and if 
they can help us solve a traffic prob- 
lem, it also helps them.” 

Major Jerry Miller, DPS regional 
director in Houston, echoed Parmer’s 
comments. 

“T’ve been with the Department 21 
years and I have never failed to re- 
ceive cooperation from any member 
of the Highway Department across the 
state. We’ve always worked closely in 
the study of accidents and improving 
accident trouble spots.” 

“The helicopter has been a tremen- 
dous help to us,” said Charles Camp- 
bell, a Beaumont resident engineer 
who doubles as planning engineer. 

“We’ve used it to make studies of 
‘new routes, inspect traffic trouble 
spots, check parking facilities, and in 
urban transportation studies,” he said. 
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From 1,000 feet, the intersection of US 90 and 11th Street in Beaumont is much easier 
to study. Streets feeding traffic into the interchange can be studied at the same time 
that movement around the circle is being observed. 
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Hovering over the interchange, Charles Campbell, left, discusses the traffic situation below with James Moses, DPS helicopter pilot. 


When a new segment of SH 105 
was being plotted northeast of Beau- 
mont across the Neches River, a pre- 
liminary route survey was made from 
the helicopter. 

“By hovering over the thickly 
wooded, marshy area, we were able 
to select the highest points in the area, 
the best crossing over the river, and 
the most economical route,” said 
Campbell. 

“We finished the survey in about 
four hours, which is remarkable con- 
sidering it would have taken a survey 
crew approximately two weeks of 
fighting marsh, swamp, and water to 
complete the same job.” 

In urban traffic studies the heli- 
copter has been a tremendous help, 
Campbell admitted. 

“From the ground you can’t get the 
overall picture. We have tried cherry 
pickers and airplanes, but the heli- 
copter is much more versatile.” 
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District 20 uses the helicopter an 
average of eight hours a month. Based 
in Houston, the helicopter flies to 
Beaumont when a need arises and 
lands at the district headquarters. 

“It’s really a spot situation,” said 
Parmer. “We don’t need its services 
every day, but during a peak traffic 
situation you can observe a lot of 
action from the air. You can get a 
better perspective of an area... a 
bird’s-eye view. 

“There will be many more occasions 
in the future when we will have to do 
more spot checking, especially in 
urban areas when we are studying 
land use and traffic patterns.” 

“It’s a timesaving device,” said 
Young, who first used a helicopter in 
a study of right of way condemna- 
tion case and in traffic congestion at 
noncontrolled access highways when 
he worked in San Antonio. 

“We took motion pictures of traffic 


congestion on an uncontrolled access 
highway and then a controlled access 
highway. Later we compared the two. 
The comparison showed us where our 
problems were much faster than 
observation from the ground.” 
Young has used the helicopter on 
two occasions in Beaumont—to make 
a quick survey of highway damage 
caused by a hurricane and a costly fire 
which destroyed part of the Intra- 
coastal Canal bridge near Beaumont. 
After surveying the bridge, Young 
then flew over SH 87 between High 
Island and Sabine Pass to survey 
flooding along the seacoast highway. 
With the helicopter, the Beaumont 
district engineer was able to survey 
the damaged areas, determine what 
emergency measures to take and where 
to center his work forces. 
“For me, those two instances proved 
the versatility and usefulness of the 
helicopter,” said Young. 


HARE-RAISING CONTROVERSY 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 

T WAS a hare-brained idea, but it 

went over in leaps and bounds. 

Just a hop away from the chamber 
of commerce office in Odessa they 
placed a statue of the area’s number 
one resident. Erected in 1962, it stands 
about six feet tall, eight if you count 
the pedestal. 

Some had their doubts about the 
statue, and it has been a.hot potato 
more than once. After all, who ever 
dreamed that a fiber glass replica of a 
jackrabbit would become one of the 
city’s major tourist attractions? 

Don’t look now, but it has. 

“It’s real popular with the kids,” 
said a chamber secretary. “Every time 
I look out our window there are some 
kids climbing on the darn thing and 
their parents are taking pictures like 
mad.” 

Much like the Muleshoe Mule, the 
six-foot jackrabbit on Lincoln Avenue 
is a landmark dedicated to the long- 
eared, long-legged resident of the 
surrounding prairie. On one side of the 
statue a large sign reads ‘“World’s 
Largest Jackrabbit,” while a nearby 
historical marker gives a brief history 
of the creature and a tempting recipe 
for those brave enough to try a dish 
of stewed rabbit. What’s not shown 
are the humorous events surrounding 
the statue and how it was born. 

The statue was the brainstorm of 
Tom Taylor, Travel and Information 
Division director. Taylor, who made 
a speech in Odessa in the early 60’s, 
suggested that the city might erect a 
monument to the jackrabbit since there 
were so many in the area. 

Every city and region in the state 
has some unique attractions for 


ee tourists, noted Taylor. Certainly the 
Odessa, with its fiber glass ‘‘World’s Largest Jackrabbit,’’ does its part to help remind : . : 
people that everything in Texas is big and great. This giant bunny is a popular down- jackrabbit—because of its unusual 
town tourist attraction, especially with the children. characteristics and numbers—would be 
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Because of his coloring, the Texas jackrabbit (Lepus californicus) is difficult to spot when surrounded 
by West Texas scrub brush. His cunning ways have made him a favorite for hunting in Texas. 


of interest to tourists, he said. 

Soon after the speech, chamber of 
commerce officials began kicking the 
idea around. It wasn’t long before the 
mule-like ears of the jackrabbit made 
their appearance on the Odessa sky- 
line. 

“It has been sort of a joke,” said 
Dan Hemphill, a past president of the 
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chamber. But he was quick to note 
that the number of tourists stopping 
to see the unusual statue was no 
laughing matter. 

The controversy over the jackrabbit 
is more humorous than heated, There 
have been countless tongue-in-cheek 
battles concerning the statue ever since 
it was erected. 


A quarrel erupted during construc- 
tion of the statue. It concerned the 
world’s only jackrabbit rodeo held at 
Odessa in 1932. 

Actually, the rodeo was to be a 
typical West Texas rodeo, but some 
hare-brained publicity genius listed 
jackrabbit roping as one of the events 
in the program. It followed the cow 


milking contest and came before the 
bulldogging. 

When the news reached the media, 
word of the event spread across the 
nation and before the teletype wires 
had cooled people from across the 
nation were writing for more informa- 
tion. Some complained about putting 
the little animals to cruel and inhumane 
treatment. It wasn’t long before irate 
members of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals got an 
injunction requesting the sheriff to 
prevent this inhumane event. 


The sheriff responded by ordering 
the rodeo promoters not to hold their 
roping event. This was followed by a 
counterorder issued by a judge who 
commented that a jackrabbit is not an 
animal, but a rodent. He added: 

“T deeply resent the fact that a few 
old hens have attemped to infringe on 
the local rights of Odessa citizens. It 
is my opinion that these people have 
been wearing hyperoptic glasses.” 

After all the flap had passed and 
the dust had settled in the rodeo arena, 
Odessa had garnered international at- 
tention. 

As for the outcome of the jack- 
rabbit roping event, nobody really 
knows. R. Henderson Shuffler, an 
Odessa native and presently director 
of the Institute of Texan Cultures in 
San Antonio, wrote in 1966 that a 
local lady or two was ribbed “into 
donning a cowboy outfit and entering 
the contest. 

“When the great moment arrived, 
a cowgirl climbed into the ring and a 
jackrabbit was released. He bounded 
out of the crate into the center of 
the ring, then, ‘boogered’ by the 
crowd, he froze. 

“The startled lady dropped a loop 
over his neck and the impossible was 
accomplished.” 

When the story was retold, it stirred 
up a quarrel over whether a jackrabbit 
could really be roped. 

- One Odessa woman came forth to 
claim roping a rabbit in five seconds. 
She conceded, however, that her feat 


was accomplished in a small, enclosed 
arena and admitted that roping one of 
the gangly critters on the range might 
be another story. 

More friction developed during a 
recent chamber meeting when a dis- 
sident rose from the floor and bravely 
claimed that a jackrabbit wasn’t a 
jackrabbit. 

“Alas, the jackrabbit is not a rabbit 
at all. It is a hare! 

“You may be misleading visitors, 
children, photographers, tourists, and 
historians,” he proclaimed. 

“Such erroneous identification as 
now exists represents a reflection upon 
the city, the county, the state, and the 
chamber of commerce.” 

Following the rhetoric, the speaker 
suggested the sign identifying the 
monument as the world’s largest jack- 
rabbit be changed to the world’s largest 
prairie hare. 

Hemphill observed that the ‘‘jack- 
rabbit is a hare and not a rabbit,” ex- 
plaining that its young are born with 
their eyes open and with fur on their 
bodies. A rabbit is born with its eyes 
closed and furless. 

Hemphill’s challenge was quickly 
answered by another former chamber 
president John Ben Shepperd. A 
former attorney general of Texas, 
Shepperd proclaimed, “Hemphill is 
splitting hares!” 


Ohrters were quick to jump to the 
aid of the jackrabbit, citing that the 
animal was given the name more than 
100 years ago when early explorers 
saw the mule ears of the jackrabbit 
and named it the “jackass rabbit.” 
Later it was shortened to jackrabbit. 

After more than a century why 
should the name be changed now, 
pleaded a letter writer after hearing 
of the proposed change. 

There are many legends about the 
jackrabbit. Some of the oldest and 
best known concern the West Texas 
jackrabbit. They could have started 
with this bit of lore lifted from a 
Spanish priest’s notes. 

“When it has killed any game, it 


climbs a tree and utters a howl of in- 
vitation to other animals. They come, 
eat, and die because the flesh was 
poisoned by the rabbit’s bite. It de- 
scends from the tree and makes a meal 
from the quarry that its trick has put 
at its disposal,” the priest reported. 


Even the Indians of the area had 
their own tales about the jackrabbit. 
Some were a bit more realistic than 
the priest’s. They claimed it grew as 
large as a fox. 

Any way you look at it, the rabbit 
has been around a long time. But, he 
certainly never received the attention 
he is getting now. 

Only last year an associate editor 
from Sports Illustrated came all the 
way from New York to hunt the prairie 
roamer. 

And, if a jackrabbit could be fitted 
with a crown, the Odessa model would 
certainly have one. Three months ago 
the famous statue caught the eye of 
the Jim Beam Distilling Company, and 
now it has become one of the subjects 
of the company’s famous bottle collec- 
tion. 

Cause of all the controversy, con- 
fusion, and humor is the rawboned, 
gangly jackrabbit, or Lepus californi- 
cus. 

The publicity doesn’t seem to have 
affected the creature since he still 
keeps to himself and spends most of 
his time roaming around under the 
cover of darkness. 

Occasionally he will end up grilled 
on the front of a speeding auto or 
sitting between the sights of a .22 rifle, 
but usually he’s just a gray blur bound- 
ing along at 45 miles per hour. 

Once he inhabited only the western 
portion of Texas, but today motorists 
can spot the “modified” rabbits lurking 
in fields across Texas, not including 
the deep piney woods. 

And, chances are that where you 
find one you will find two. 

Maybe that’s the reason there is a 
movement on in Odessa now to pro- 
vide a mate for the “World’s Largest 
Jackrabbit.” [2 
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A BREATH 


HE SHRILL whine of an ambu- 
lance’s siren cut through the Feb- 
ruary morning air, replacing the growl 
of heavy equipment. A swirling cloud 
of dust seemed to chase the speeding 
ambulance as it raced past the un- 
finished concrete columns along Inter- 
state Loop 820 near Fort Worth. 

Only moments earlier the growl of 
the heavy machinery had been inter- 
rupted by another sound—a shout for 
help. 

What had started as a normal work- 
day for J. O. Tanner, an employee of 
the Brown and Blakney Construction 
Company, had suddenly turned into a 
nightmare. Tanner, who was checking 
steel inside a 30-inch column form, 
suddenly slumped over with a sharp 
pain in his chest. He called for help. 

A nearby co-worker grabbed Tan- 
ner to keep him from falling back into 
the column until more help could 
cilmb to the top of the 28-foot form. 
Three men, including Henry W. 
Thomas, a Highway Department engi- 
neering technician IV who was in- 
specting concrete on the bridge project, 
quickly rushed to the victim. 

“He’s stopped breathing,” shouted 
Thomas. ““You men help get him out, 
lay him on the catwalk, two of you 
hold him so he won’t roll off, and Ill 
see what I can do.” 

The men quickly pulled the con- 
struction worker out of the column 
and laid him on the catwalk between 
the two metal forms. 

Remembering what he had learned 
at a Department-sponsored first aid 
class, Thomas kneeled beside Tanner, 
raised his head, cleared his mouth, 
held his hand under the victim’s chin, 
opened his mouth, and began mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation. 

Below the lifesaving crew, a crane 
was moving up to the forms with an 
empty concrete bucket to lower the 


Twenty-eight feet above the ground on this narrow catwalk is where Thomas first ad- ae 
ministered aid to Tanner. Tanner was lowered to the ground in a concrete bucket. victim to the ground. 
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AWAY FROM DEATH 


Blow in, raise up—blow in, raise up. 
Thomas kept up his livesaving process. 

“Keep normal breathing rhythm,” 
he thought. 

Tanner started breathing again. 

“Let’s get him off the catwalk,” said 
Thomas. 

The waiting bucket was raised to the 
catwalk and set gently next to him. The 
three men placed Tanner in the bucket 
in a semisitting position ready to lower 
him to the ground. 

“Hold it,” called Thomas, “he has 
stopped breathing again.” The District 
2 employee leaned over the edge of the 


bucket and again gave Tanner mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation. Again Tanner 
began breathing. The bucket was 
lowered gently to the ground. 

Thomas and the other men climbed 
quickly down the side of the form and 
met the bucket on the ground. 

“He has stopped breathing again,” 
exclaimed one of the men. 

They lifted Tanner from the bucket 
and once again Thomas successfully 
applied mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 
He remained at Tanner’s side until the 
ambulance arrived. 

After treatment at a local hospital, 


Tanner’s condition was diagnosed as a 
muscular spasm in the diaphragm 
which prevented normal breathing. 

Thomas’ first aid training had paid 
a handsome dividend—a man’s life. 

In special ceremonies recently in 
Fort Worth, Thomas was presented 
the American Red Cross “Extraordi- 
nary Personal Action” award for his 
lifesaving actions. 

“It was an admirable and unselfish 
act that is recognized and commended 
by his fellow employees of District 2,” 
said R. W. Crook, district engineer. 

“Without a doubt, Thomas’ actions 
in rendering first aid saved Tanner’s 


life.” 
—tLeslie French 
District Administrative Engineer 
Fort Worth, District 2 


Henry Thomas (left) smiles broadly as he receives from Red Cross official T. A. Benzler the organization’s award for extra- 


ordinary personal action. Thomas is credited with saving the life of a construction worker on a highway project in Fort Worth. 
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AWARDS 


(As of July 31, 1971) 
40 Years 


Finance Division 

Alfred S. Cohn, Chief Accountant | 

Construction Division 

Olof A. Philippi, Supervising Office Engineer 

District 15 

Monroe B. Hagemann, Supervising Construction Engineer 


35 Years 


District 12 
John S. Griffith, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 13 
Wilbert O. Landbeck, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 


Automation Division 

Richard B. Hicks, Maintenance Technician | 
District 4 

Harold M. Brown, Engineering Technician V 
District 5 

Lloyd E. Killough, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 8 

William C. Cummings, Engineering Technician IV 
District 12 

Benjamin C. Calfee, Engineering Technician V 
Christene L. Parsley, Engineering Technician IV 
William J. Standley, Master and Pilot 

District 16 

Domingo R. Moreno, Maintenance Technician II 
Reinholdt R. Sievers, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

William H. Payne, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Dan L. Morton Jr., Accountant III 

District 22 

John R. Green, Engineering Technician V 

Cruz Sanchez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 24 

Roy J. Greer, Shop Foreman IV 

District 25 

Maynette Stiner, Draftsman III 


25 Years 


(As of June 30, 1971) 

Finance Division 

Harry A. Bouchard Jr., Chief Accountant II 

Planning Survey Division 

Kerwin M. Bates, Engineering Technician V 

Hector A. Cartier, Administrator, Technical Programs II 


District 1 
William D. Braley, Maintenance Technician II 


Joseph T. Hamilton Jr., Engineering Technician II 


Thomas G. Julian, Engineering Aide III 
District 2 

Leland E. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
Wilbur G. Perry, Engineering Assistant | 
District 3 

Melville C. Hicks, Engineering Technician V 
District 5 

Eugene C. Bradford, Sign Supervisor 

Cecil B. Price, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

Roland W. Howard, Chief Accountant | 
District 11 

Aaron J. Crowson, Engineering Technician II 
District 12 

John Kreuzer, Chief Marine Engineer 

District 14 


Eugene H. Bushacker, Engineering Technician V 


Rexie G. Gideon, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 15 

Juan Z. Hernandez, Maintenance Technician | 
Alfred T. Knapp, Draftsman III 

Joe B. McGee, Engineering Technician IV 
District 16 

Pedro Espinoza Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
Pedro Garcia, Maintenance Technician | 

District 18 

Herbert J. Drozd, Shop Foreman IV 

District 19 

Gordon R. Carter, Engineering Technician V 
Winfred J. Henson, Engineering Technician V 
District 20 


Charles S. Campbell, Supervising Resident Engineer 


T. G. Morgan, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 


Lorenzo B. de la Rosa, Maintenance Technician | 


District 23 

Walter Walske, Engineering Technician V 
District 25 

Joseph F. Lane, Engineering Technician III 


(As of July 31, 1971) 


Materials and Tests Division 

Hubbard O. Boultinghouse, Materials Analyst II 
Secondary Roads Division 

Robert E. Byers, Supervising Designing Engineer 
Automation Division 

Larry G. Walker, Engineer of Automation 
District 1 

Robert L. Healy, Engineering Technician III 
Luther R. Jewett, Maintenance Technician | 
Paul C. Wisdom, Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 

T. G. Lowery, Maintenance Technician | 
District 3 

Olan L. Balch, Engineering Technician V 
District 4 

Lewis R. Loyd, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 5 

Clairence O. Rice, Shop Foreman III 

Allen T. Wacasey Jr., Engineering Technician III 
Quentin Wright, Accountant III 

District 7 

Clayton K. Orrison, Draftsman III 

District 8 

Virgil R. Hicks, Maintenance Technician II 
Paul H. Logsdon, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Darwin D. Webb, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Ivan P. Browning, Engineering Technician II 
Coley M. Coward, Draftsman III 

Gervice M. Freeman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Wilbur R. Grindle, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Dan B. Polley Jr., Engineering Technician III 
Billy M. Ponder, Engineering Technician IV 
District 12 

Carl W. Musgrove, Engineering Technician III 
Melvin C. Pereira, Chief Marine Engineer 
District 13 

Frank E. Buethe, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Alois J. Wiesner, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Ernest A. Reiland, Maintenance Technician II 
Ruth M. Thompson, Engineering Technician II 
District 16 

Frank B. Peterson, Engineering Technician V 
Medardo Serenil, Maintenance Technician | 
District 17 

Austin E. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Roger W. Hyde, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Robert H. Barr, Engineering Technician V 
James W. Hays, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Martin E. Nowlin, Draftsman III 

District 21 

Howard E. Cannon, Senior Resident Engineer 
Margarito Riojas Jr., Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 

Everett R. Babb, Maintenance Technician II 
Atanacio G. Maldonado, Maintenance Technician | 
LeRoy A. Thomas, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Billy J. Fry, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


Bridge Division 

James R. Graves, Senior Designing Engineer 
Finance Division 

Frank S. Vaden Jr., Chief Accountant | 


Highway Design Division 

Raymond R. Babue, Staff Services Assistant 
Materials and Tests Division 

Johnnie Brown, Maintenance Mechanic | 
Chester McDowell, Materials and Tests Soils Engineer 
Robert W. Shafer, Supervising Field Engineer 
Motor Vehicle Division 

Bishop L. Vann Jr., Accounts Examiner III 
Planning Survey Division 

Loudia M. Parker, Statistical Clerk III 

District 1 

James C. Woodard, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

Walter C. Allen, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 4 

Robert V. Pennington, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 

James O. Ellis, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Casimiro D. Gonzales, Maintenance Technician | 
Aniseto R. Pina, Maintenance Technician | 
District 7 

Leonard L. Dragoo, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Floy A. Karr, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Leslie H. Keeton, Maintenance Technician | 

J. C. Redding, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Leonard Crear, Maintenance Technician | 
Royce A. Ginn, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 

Irven N. Hoffman, Tunnel Machinery Operator 
Benny J. Kahla, Chief Marine Engineer 
Herbert Ottmer, Maintenance Technician II 
Earnest E. Pond, Maintenance Technician II 
John C. Ryman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Ralph E. Rinn, Right of Way Appraiser III 

Paul B. Sutton, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Luise Broszeit, Engineer Technician II 

District 16 

Robert G. Lain, Maintenance Technician II 
Ramon Lira, Maintenance Technician | 
District 17 

Hoyt E. Caldwell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Teddie Miller, Engineering Technician III 

Alvin D. Vines, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Emory D. Ballenger, Maintenance Technician | 
Guy Gullion, Supervising Resident Engineer 
John V. Hooker, Maintenance Technician | 
District 20 

Willie Roblow, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Esteban V. Moreno Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

Grady R. Rush, Engineering Aide III 
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LEAVE IT TO THE GIRLS—Johnie 
Young, maintenance foreman at Bryan, 
District 17, shows some of the Girl 
Scouts of Troop 167 how to apply 
mulch on FM 2818 west of College 
Station. Roadside seeding for erosion 
control was one unit of a project the 
girls undertook to earn a Troop Merit 
Badge on pollution control. 


Tom Taylor (center) receives a handshake and a plaque from James Hill, president. of 
the Texas Restaurant Association (right), and congratulations from W. H. ‘‘Buckshot’”’ 
Price, assistant executive vice-president of TRA. The plaque was presented to Taylor, 
director of Travel and Information Division, at the annual board of directors meeting 
held in San Antonio in April. Price called Taylor the ‘‘father of tourism in Texas’”’ and 
praised his ‘‘25 years of dedicated service to the State of Texas, its people, and 4,000 
TRA members.” Price also cited the Highway Department’s role in tours BrOmeuep 
with its films and other tourist-oriented materials. i 


AND THE WINNER IS—Lucille White, a travel counselor at the 
Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center in Langtry, who received the 
coveted Roadrunner Award at the annual travel counselors 
conference held in Corpus Christi recently. The annual award, 
sponsored jointly by the Discover Texas Association and the 
Texas Tourist Council, recognizes a Highway Department travel 
ounselor’s “outstanding achievements and contributions to 
he travel counseling profession.” It was presented by Vic 
Mathias, DTA president, who praised Lucille’s ey: and 
“desire to help visitors.”’ 
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DOUBLE-DUTY—Janis Norie, District 3 receptionist, stands be- 
side a ‘‘Drive Friendly’ sign near Wichita Falls. The cautionary 
message was painted on all ‘‘Ice on Road” signs so they could 
serve a dual purpose when folded. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Keeping Clean 

During “Trash Roundup Week in 
Texas” (April 26 to May 1), Warren 
Acker, president of the Borger Cham- 
ber of Commerce, wrote to District 
Engineer C. W. “Chili” Smith: 

“The citizens of Borger have always 
felt proud of the excellent employees 
of the Texas Highway Department in 
our area. 

“There have been many times in 
the past that the cooperation and 
efficiency of both the engineering and 
maintenance sections have helped 
Borger in their continuing efforts to 
improve our surroundings. 

“One of the most noticeable pro- 
jects accomplished by the maintenance 
section is now in progress in and 
around the City of Borger. I think 
Foreman Carl Brown and Assistant 
Foreman Jimmie Mitchell and the 


entire maintenance staff should be 
commended at this time for their work 
in cleaning rights of way around and 
in our city. The manner in which this 
work is being performed indicates a 
personal pride in their work and has 
certainly been of great benefit to the 
overall impression people have con- 
cerning the cleanliness of our town.” 


Photographic Praise 

Those letters praising the Highway 
Department’s new travel book, Texas 
—Land of Contrast, are still pouring 
in. Writers have used every adjective 
known to describe the book. There 
have also been a few questions, like, 
“who took all the beautiful color 
photographs?” 

Credit for most of the pictures goes 
to Jack Lewis, Herman Kelly, and 
John Suhrstedt of the Travel and In- 
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formation Division photographic sec- 
tion. A few of the photos were bor- 
rowed from various chambers of 
commerce and other state agencies. By 
the way, Lewis, Kelly, and Suhrstedt 
also take most of the excellent photo- 
graphs for Texas Highways. 


He’s Really an Aggie 

Texas Highways reported in the 
May issue that Franklin C. Young, 
Beaumont district engineer, had re- 
cently been selected as the first 
honorary member of the Lamar Tech 
student chapter of Chi Epsilon, the 
civil engineering fraternity. We also 
reported that he was a graduate of 
that school. He isn’t. Almost every- 
one knows that Young is a proud 
graduate from Texas A&M University. 


Distinguished Engineers 

Highway Commission Chairman 
Dewitt Greer is one of three men from 
Texas who have been selected to re- 
ceive honorary membership in the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Eight distinguished engineers from 
throughout the United States were 
chosen for this honor, including Phil 
Ferguson, professor of civil engineer- 
ing at The University of Texas, and 
George Brown, chairman of the board 
of Brown & Root. 

Criteria for this highest degree of 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


society membership stipulate that the 
recipient “shall have attained acknowl- 
edged eminence in some branch of 
engineering or in the arts and sciences 
related thereto, including the fields of 
engineering education and construc- 
tion.” 

Greer and the other seven honorees 
will be recognized at the annual ASCE 
mecting in St. Louis October 18-22. 


Straight Shooter 
The Texas Legislative Council’s 
newsletter offers this story: 

.. . And finally from Huntsville 
comes this item: The hunter, from his 
vantage point 10 feet up, took aim and 
squeezed the trigger. A short distance 
away a deer fell dead. Unfortunately, 
this is not a successful hunting yarn. 
The rifleman was a guard in a glass- 
enclosed surveillance tower atop the 
walls at the Department of Correc- 
tions. The single shot was fired 
through the glass reducing it to frag- 
ments. The guard didn’t have a hunt- 
ing license with a deer tag. The guard, 
like the rifle, was fired.” 


A WARM WELCOME—For those of you 
wondering who is behind the cheerful 
voice in District 5 that says ‘‘Good After- 
noon, Texas Highway Department,’’ it’s 
Gladys Carlton, the district’s receptionist- 
switchboard operator. Gladys, a six-year 
veteran with the district, has a friendly 
smile and warm greeting for everyone. ‘‘I 
really enjoy my work,’’ says Gladys. “‘l 
meet lots of people and there’s never a 
. dull moment.”’ Gladys also likes her part- 
ner, ‘‘Ol’ Bula’’—the district’s 1956 vin- 
tage switchboard. ‘‘Bula is an antique and 
doesn’t look like much,’’ says Gladys, 
“but she can sure handle the work load.”’ 


The Name Says It 

Skimming over the Texas Press As- 
sociation’s list of Texas daily and 
weekly newspapers is almost as enter- 
taining as reading one of the publica- 
tions. Before getting to the hard news 
inside, subscribers might get a chuckle 
from reading the newspaper’s flag 
(name) like the Ferris Wheel, Hart 
Beat, Hereford Brand, Texas Mes- 
quiter, Texas Spur, Silsbee Bee, Big 
Lake Wildcat, Alpine Avalanche, 
Bovina Blade, Comanche Chief, Goliad 
Advance Guard and the _ Liberty 
Vindicator. And, for the political 
minded, there is the Nixon News and 
the Kenedy Times, 


Keep Your Wires Straight 

Austin has teletype service to all 
district offices and Houston Urban, 
but sometimes the wires get crossed, 
as in this message received by District 
5 in Lubbock recently. 

How to earn money at home 
Details. Send stamped self addressed 
envelope and 25 cents to 
Egan Services 
GPO Box 2997 
New York NY 10001 

Lubbock’s reply was short and to 
the point: “You’ve lost your mind, but 
thanks and end.” 


Road to the Mink Coats? 

A farm to market road in Houston 
may soon be known as a “fashion 
market road.” Here’s why: Saks Fifth 
Avenue plans to build a store in 
Houston on South Post Oak on a 
tract bounded by Westheimer and San 
Felipe. Westheimer at that point is 
FM 1093. 


Plan Ahead 

It isn’t time to make reservations for 
this year’s annual Highway Short 
Course, but plans for the 45th meeting 
are already under way. The program 
is presently being planned and activi- 
ties will begin November 15 with a 
district engineer-division head meet- 
ing. The Short Course will begin on 
November 16 and continue through 
November 18. General chairman of 


Landscaping can sometimes be a difficult 
task, as indicated by this man working 
under the intersection of Loop 649 and 
US 82 in Lubbock. Landscape Architect 
Ben Lednicky said that when he took this 
photo in April winds were gusting from 
40 to 52 miles per hour and visibility was 
limited at times to 100 feet. ‘“‘This gallant 
creature,’’ writes Lednicky, ‘‘has donned 
everything, including kneepads, goggles, 
gas mask, hard hat, and combat boots.” 


the Short Course is Charles J. Keese, 
Texas Transportation Institute direc- 
tor. 


Those Little Yellow Cones 

Shortly after starting to work for 
the Travel and Information Division 
several years ago, Keith Elliot, now a 
freelance writer, asked what the De- 
partment called “those little yellow 
cones they put on highways to indicate 
construcion or maintenance is going 
on.” 

A close associate helpfully replied, 
“They call them those little yellow 
cones they put on highways to indicate 
construction or maintenance is going 
on.” 

Recently Elliot found a new defini- 
tion for the “little yellow cone” in a 
column by Herb Caen, a San Francisco 
Examiner columnist. “They are hats 
for witches buried standing up.” 
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@ Last December, after a visit in 
San Antonio, the wife and I headed 
for Florida, thrilled with every mile 
of the beautiful freeway, the likes of 
which Texas is so amply blessed. 

We were some 20 miles west of 
Beaumont when a tire blew out. To a 
70-year-old motorist who hasn’t 
changed a tire in years, this posed a 
problem. 

We hadn’t been stopped more than 
five minutes when one of your crews 
stopped and insisted on helping us on 
our way. W. B. Bailey was apparently 
in charge of this four-man crew. 

In all our travels, we have never 
been accorded such courteous and 
generous treatment. Not only did the 
crew refuse pay, but directed me to 
the agency where I received a replace- 
ment for the tire. 

Our hats are off to Mr. Bailey and 
the other gentlemen for making our 
Texas sojourn a most memorable one. 
On our first visit, we really discovered 
Texas! 

Leland E. Pace 

Columbus, Ohio 
(The men who helped the Ohio visitors 
were James Kimbrough, Warren Val- 
more, W. B. Bailey, and Michael John- 
son, all of the District 20 special job 
crew.—Ed.) 


@ While traveling north just outside 
Dallas, I had a valve break off in my 
engine and was left stranded on a busy 
highway. We coasted off the highway 
and turned on our emergency flasher, 
hoping to stop some help. Many 
motorists passed. 

Later, several of your men stopped 
in a state truck, and after seeing our 
problem, they took me to a service 
station where I was able to call for a 
wrecker and get off the highway. 
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The kindness of your employees 
leaves a pleasant memory to an out- 
of-state tourist in trouble. 

Kenneth W. Porter 

Effingham, Illinois 
(The two men who helped Porter were 
Roderick J. Parr and David P. Do- 
mainque of District 18 —Ed.) — 


@ On a recent trip to Wichita Falls, 
my daughter and her attendant had a 
blowout near Guthrie. Since my 
daughter is handicapped and in an 
electric wheelchair, Celia, the atten- 
dant, started changing the tire when 
one of your men passed. 

He took time to stop and assist them 
with the tire and was very courteous. 
I appreciate his thoughtfulness and 
help. He is to be commended for his 
actions. 

R. L. Hurst 
Lubbock 
(Ira S. Edwards, a maintenance tech- 
nician II in the Dickens County main- 
tenance section, was the helpful em- 
ployee.—Ed.) 


@ During the past six months, I have 
had occasion to travel from Connecti- 
cut to California on two separate 
vacations covering 15 states. I feel 
the Texas Highway Department should 
be justly proud of the clean, comfort- 
able, and pleasant rest areas along the 
various highways in this state. None 
of the other states could even claim 
a close second to what you have done. 

Keep up the good work. It is one of 
the things that makes you proud to 
say you are from Texas. 

D. S. Abbott 
Lubbock 


@ Last week my wife and daughter 
were returning to Austin from Houston 
and had mechanical trouble with the 


car near the Highway Department 
permit office at LaGrange. 

My wife contacted one of the 
gentlemen there and he was extremely 
kind, considerate, and helpful. 

I don’t guess there is a better way 
to make a friend than to be one in time 
of need, and certainly this is an ex- 
cellent example and reflects great 
credit on the part of the Highway 
Department and its personnel. 

Ted Read 

Austin 
(The two men who helped were 
Charlie Otto, an engineering tech- 
nician III in the LaGrange resident 
engineer's office, and Morris Salm, a 
maintenance technician II in the main- 
tenance section.—Ed.) 


@ I would like to convey our family’s 
appreciation for the assistance one of 
your employees, Thomas Brazzil, gave 
us. We had stopped at one of your 
comfort stations to make a pot of 
coffee, but were unable to locate an 
electrical outlet. We were about to 
leave when he asked if he could be 
of any assistance. We sincerely ap- 
preciate his helpful assistance. 

Edd Land 

Dallas 
(Brazzil is caretaker of the rest area on 
the east side of IH 35 near Salado.— 
Ed.) 


@ We would like to thank Edward 
Schulte for his help while we were 
recently traveling through Brenham to 
Cameron. 

We were having car trouble and had 
stopped on the side of the road. No 
one offered to help until Schulte came 
by and helped us get the car repaired. 

It was a fine gesture on his part and 
certainly on the part of the Highway 
Department. It restores our faith in 
humanity. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Holloway 
Houston 
(Schulte is the assistant maintenance 
foreman in the Washington County 
maintenance section of District 17.— 
Ed.) 


Silhouetted by a West Texas sunset, this rider signals the begin- 
ning of another presentation of the summer musical Texas, the 
highly acclaimed musical drama of Panhandle history held in 
the Canyon Pioneer Amphitheatre in Palo Duro Canyon. Pre- 
sented nightly except Sundays from late June through Labor 
Day, this colorful production is filled with familiar songs, sights, 
and sounds of the 1880's. The beauty of the rugged canyon 
enhances the impact of the outdoor presentation which is now 
in its sixth season. 


